AMERICANS   ALL

A ghost at St Olaf 's, which almost overshadows the
angelic choir, and may, in fact, completely overshadow
it when all those beautiful voices are stilled in death
or singing new songs in heaven, is that of another
recently dead giant, O, E. Rolvaag, who wrote Giants
in the Earth, which still sells, roars like Moby Dick,
and is the saga of the Scandinavian-American pioneer
days in the North-west . . . which were only the day
before yesterday. They themselves, the several million
pioneers with their children, put him higher than Knut
Hamsun, who won the Nobel Prize, and a good many
non-Scandinavians agree with them. Everybody was
sorry I had come out to Minnesota too late to meet
Rolvaag and Floyd Olson. They told me, of course,
all about how Knut Hamsun had been a street-car
conductor for years in Minneapolis, but Rolvaag is the
one whose memory still roars. Rolvaag was a hard
young fisherman, from a hard fisherman's settlement,
from 'way up on the coast of Norway where the Arctic
Circle cuts in. Horny-handed, gangling, and awkward,
he landed from an immigrant boat in New York with
exactly a dime, no word of English, nothing but an
immigrant railroad ticket to South Dakota. He sur-
vived the three days and nights by train on a nickel's
worth of bread and a nickel's worth of plug tobacco,
and at the end of the train journey walked all night
without food or water across the prairie until he found
settlers who could speak Norwegian. He worked as a
day labourer, factory-hand, tended bar in a saloon,
washed dishes in a restaurant, as Carl Sandburg did
a generation later, and died with a string of uni-
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